50                      THE    SOUTH   POLE   ATTAINED !
Nearly the whole of the second day in the mountains the party
was in danger from crevasses, and the sledges had to be relayed
with double teams. They were rising rapidly but found the heat
positively disagreeable. At last the glacier they were ascending
became impassable ; it consisted " of nothing but crevasse after
crevasse, so huge and ugly that we were forced to conclude,"
wrote Amundsen, " that our further advance that way was barred."
They reached 5,500 feet above the sea, possibly on November iist,
and then had to reconnoitre. Their most direct course, Amundsen
said, " was awful. . . . First we had to work our way across a
hard, smooth slope which formed an angle of 45 degrees, and
ended in a huge, bottomless chasm. It was no pleasure to cross
over here." Probably the finest day's work ever done by dogs
was on November zznd, when they pulled the loads 19^ miles and
ascended 5,100 feet, or about double the height of Skiddaw above
its base. This was a record of which Amundsen was justly proud.
Another day was almost wholly spent on the mountain-sides
pioneering a route for the sledges. From the highest point then
reached, over 10,000 feet above sea level, they were certain that
they saw the polar plateau in the distance, but they were mistaken.
As they approached their tent on returning from this reconnais-
sance the grandeur of the scene almost appalled them: " Chasm after
chasm . . . with great blocks of ice scattered promiscuously about,
gave one the impression that here nature was too powerful for us,"
wrote Amundsen. The Norwegians naturally supposed, on attain-
ing the plateau they had seen, that their route to the Pole hence-
forward would be approximately level, as Shackleton had found
King Edward VII Plateau above the Beardmore Glacier, and so
they proceeded to slay half their teams. The dog-power had been
doubled for the special purpose of the ascent, and twenty-four dogs
were killed at Butcher's Camp.
A blizzard kept them here three or four days until they became
piqued at the delay. They therefore set off into the driving snow,
which seemed to cut their faces like knives and forced them to
close their eyes. Few other explorers have ever attempted to
travel through such a storm as this, and Amundsen's companions
were worthy of the admiration that he bestowed upon them for
their hardihood. They pushed on blindly for nearly 12 miles
when they stopped because it was evident they were going down-
hill, which was the last thing they expected. They were actually
at that time less than half-way through the difficulties of the